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able HAiscellanies. | that his joints are not made to crack, and therefore begs him | When he was fougfears old, his father began to teach him, 
bap a a to desist, assuring him that he is well satisfied ; but as he//almost in sport, some minuets and other pieces of music, an 
ex- A TURKI SH B TH speaks in some Western tongue, the swarthy demon over |occupation which was as agreeable to the master, as to ‘the 
eb A a a him merely replies by a grin, and continues his wook. |pupil. He would learn a minuet in Half an hour, and a piece 
1er’s Not far from the Avret Bazaar, is a colossal stone edifice— P At length imperfect sounds are produced, on which he ad- yor greater extent in less than twice that time. Immediate- 
, the an oblong square; surmounted by two domes—the finest pub- resses words of congratulation, not understood, and +the/ ly after, he played them with the greatest clearness, perfect- 
wes. lic bath in Stamboul, built by a certain Mustapha Pasha, anc otimy supposing all is over, feels half mortified that the oper- } ly in tine. In less than a year he made such rapid progress, 
», OF bearing his name. As bathing lias a great share in rn || i0#has not been so terrible. Before, however, he can raise || that, at five years old, he had already invented little pieces of 
nip customs, the Baths being objects of solicitude to all classes, J himself, the tallak slaps him on the shoulders, and turns him) music which he played to his futher, and which the latter, in 
may be excused di a little on the ceremonial. The || °V€T 0” his breast with the dexterity of a cook with a pan-| order to encourage the rising talent of his son, was at the 
F structure is the same at of the Roman Baths. One o’ oat seizes his arms, crosses them behind with a strain, as) trouble of writing down. Before the little Mozart acquired 
do the domes is pierced By numerous illuminators; beneath it if a “ to nw from their sockets, thrusts his knee |a taste for music, he was so fond of alithe amusements of 
be the bath. The other dome is open at the summit, like th« “me Pp = the back, and with this lever pulls up the} his age, which were in any way cale d to interest him, 
~ theon’s, to let the rain descend in a marble basin vf water ~ = — ers, letting them fall again, himself falling| that he sacrificed even his meals to them. On every occa- 
the floor. A broad bench nds the apartment, sup- = “7 w ve weight on the crossed arms, — ‘sion he manifested a feeling and affectionate heart. He 
Soe with couches, each couch separated by a railing ; so that ach time this is repeated the internal fabric appears about | would say jf" times in a day to those who were about him, 
mn | most timid person need apprehend no intrusion on the to a. The patient almost screams with apprehension, | “ Do you love me well ?” and whenever in jest they said Vo, 
. . place, which he takes, and where he leaves his clothes. De- = A —— loudly ; but his tormentor, no way moved, | the tears would roll down his cheeks. From the moment he 
we. corum is a natural virtue with Mussulmen, strictly, almost | ~ ing that the Delhi ghiaour is only amusing himself with || became acquainted with music, his relish for the sports and 
— futidiously enjoined. by the Koran, and religiously observed. it e chorus of a song, continues the sea-saw operation until || amusements of his age vanished, or to render them pleasing 
= The Frank who.goes for the first time to one of these great the desired cracks issue from the shoulder blades, or till he||to him, it was necessary to introduce music in them. A 
he establishments feels very awkward, and wishes to retreat, Sor . tired. He then drops him, and wrings his own dripping | friend of his parents often amused himself in playing with him: 
rm the company gaze on him with surprise ; the appearanc« |locks. — _ ||Sometimes they carried the play-things from one room into 
of a Frank being not only unusual, but I may almost say, of | Our Frank forgets his rage, on finding after a minute in-} another; then, the one who had nothing to carry, sung a 
fo occurrence. vestigation, that he is whole; and allows himself to be led to|| march, or played it on the violin. ‘ 

The courtesy, however, of the hamniamgi (master,) and of i fountain ; he cone¢ives his terror over, but soon finds that Da@ng some months, a fondness for the usnal studies of 
~~ the others, re-assure him. He is conducted to a sofa, and _ has only escaped being broken alive, for drowgjng. Dar- childhood gained such an ascendency over Wolfgang, that 
de presented with a chibogue, which gives him time for reflec-|)'% five minutes, eyes, cers, nose, mouth (he fain fries to look |he sacrificed every thing, even music to it. While he was 

, tion. He observes, wit pleasure, the perfect cleanliness of j and speak) are filled with soap ;,atide of hot water during || learning arithm tic, the tables, the chairs, and even the walls, 
Ace grery thing, particularly the linen; the pavement too variega-{ — five minutes, washes thit away, and leaves him clean |were covered with figures which he had chalked upon them. 
- ted with slabs of verde antique, or roux antique, and of other for the first time in his life. Thug par-boiled, faint and an-)) lhe vivacity of his mind led him to attach himself eanily to 
ing colored marbles, the basin in the centre, an urn of one piece ;)| 2°Y> he is lifted on his legs; dry wrappers are put round liin,| every new object that was presented to him. Music, how- 
orge the elegant ¢arved chimney; the position of the company, | * turban on his head, and he is led to his sofa, with a deter-|/ ever, soon became again the favorite object of his pursuit.— 
was § § ¥ some proceeding to the bath, others coming from it ; some mination never to enter another Turkis ) Bath. ; a | He made such rapid advances in it, that his father, notwith- 
A reposing in langour, and others performing thei: He is laid down and covered with hot ligen, and fresh air is |) standing he was always with him, and in the way of observing 
of devotions “Mussulman, when purified outwardly, allowed to blow on him. He falls intoa most voluptuous doze,| his progress, could not help regarding him as a prodigy.— 
ab does not inward man. When ready to quit his pe moa sy _ - way ge — hithert» |The following anecdote, related by an eye-witness is « 
' under wrappers are put round his body and||™dreamt, while the nadins dry ! im by gentle pressure) proof of this. 
eces- over his shoulders; a toteh ia mot ook his head. TThis through the clothe 3—a species of magnetism—inducing|| His father returning from church one day with a friend, 
garb is precisely the same as the ihram, the costume in which slumber. A glass of sherbert thoroughly revives him, and | found his son busy in writing. “What are you doing there, 
sle of the hadgis performed their ceremonies at Mecca, and doubt- he gets up so elasticised in mind and body that he resolves) my little fellow ?” asked he. “I am composing a concerto 
ain less the type has a very proper effect on a Mussulman. The to —_ —_ _ day. A mirror, with back of mother of|| for the harpsichord, and have almost got to the end of the 
me Frank sees nothing symbolic in it, but he feels great satis- pearl, is held before him to tie his cravat, he counts the mo-|/ first part.”—* Let us see this fine scrawl.” No, I have not 
neal faction in being so completely covered that the most shrink- ney on it, and judges of his liberality by the tone in which) yet finished it.” The father, however, took the paper, and 
re ing modesty could not take offence. He then steps into hoch erg ae ae is pronounced. showed his friend a sheet full of notes, which could searcely 
my wooden clogs, and supported by his tallak (bather,) walks hi A fa eems it requisite to overpay as he may eonsider || be decyphered for the blots of ink. The two friends at first 
vial towards the bath. A narrow passage intervenes between it limself as an intruder. In Stamboul, a native pays fifty|/laflghed heartily at this heap of scribbling, but after a little 
mere and the dressing room, of moderate heat, where those who paras (4 1-2d.) The poor are admitted for twelve paras, but|| time, when the father had looked at it with more attention, 
dislike rushing at once ingo the reservoir of vapor, like a steam then they have no tellak, nor are they entitled to a sofa; “his eyes were fastened on the paper; and, at length, over- 
pod engine’s receiver, sit awhile to allow the pores to adapt but > | may use hot water for hours. In the interior of|| flowed with tears of joy, and wonder, “ Look, my fnend,” said 
~~ themselvs gradually ta the increased action of the blood. | Asia Minor, such @ bath does not cost a poor main above one he, with a smile of delight, “every thing is composed accor- 
+=. Ingumme:, when the thermometer is at 80 or 90 degrees, jor two paras. Men and women use some of the baths on | ding to the rules: it isa pity that the piece cannot be made 
4 i the precaution is of little consequence, but when there are || na days, —— are reserved expressly for the j use of, but it is too difficult: nobody would be able to pla 
ity of 30 or 40 degrees difference between the dressing and the)‘ ifferent sexes, Ty ignorance of the custom nearly led me |} it.”—* It is a concerto,” replied the son, “and must be stu 
bathing rooms, the sensation—on suddenly entering the lat- into a serious scrape soon after my arrival in the country viz: lied ull itcan be properly played”—* This is the style in 
ter—is suffocating. The average heat of a bath is, in sim- linto a bath, where I had been once before, filled with women.| which it ought to be executed.” He accordingly began to 
t al- mer, 102, in winter, 90 degrees, A scream, and a confused waving of long hair, told me at play, but succeeded only so far as to give them an idea of 
srnity Our stranger then penetrates into what he may well deem||0®¢®, ™ error. At any othertim>, it would have been adelic-|| what he had intended. At that time, the young Mozart firm- 
. mis Pandemonium. He sees, imperfectly through the new me- ious sight ; and, as it was, astonishment for a moment chain-) ly believed that to play a concerto was about as easy as to 
dup dium, a number of human figures stretched on the heatec jed my feet; but shriek on shriek, accompanied by some | work a miracle, and accordingly, the composition in question 
day. marble estrade, like corpses on the table of a fashionabl | choice épithets, in which the sharp notes of the old predom-|| was a heap of notes, correctly + Moe but presenting so many 
e to dissector—Wild looking forms, half naked, with long loos« te over the mellow tones, and, as | thought stifled laugh-|| lifficulties, that the most skilful performer would have found 
bir, are enacting sundry manquvres over them, rolling them iter “ the —=—— “ee of a —— — I —t it impossible to play it. d 
about, twisting them like sticks of wax, kneading them like || ""Pleasant handhny, aere was not, fortunately @ singic |’ . —_ ~ 
mul- P dough, oudeg wildly all the time in mn dialect, oo |person-in the street to witness my exit: nor did J wait til SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—_ a vault ring — claps of ~~ — oa oud js act pray — to the water side, took « FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. THIRD SERIES. 
; each other or on the flesh of the prostrate. Round the side: || © , saIatt, BY CAPTAIN BASH. HALL, RN, FR. S . 
pn of the _ ee nee i rae oh pee other subjects, poten ana ; || “Of all the voyages and travels | ever made in my life, 
mo passive, literally undergoing the process of drowning. . ht tern yh gasp pea | (says Captain.) the most interesting by fur was a trip to 
| rec: By the time he has made these by no means consolatory ANECDOTES OF MOZART’S CHILDHOOD. Rapenaath, Che I had the honor of aieading Sir Walter 
observations, the perspiration is streaming from every pore. | John-Chrysostom-W olfgang-Th 2ophilus-Mozart, was borr | Scott, to assist him in his embarkation for Italy. The cir 
dish and his Asthodeus, who has never left him, seeing that he is) it Salsburg, on the 27th of Junutry, 1756. A few year — ‘umstinces were quite accid -ntal which led to my being em- 
~ in a fit state to act upon, signs to him to lie down, Thy |) 1fterwards, his father discontinued giving lessons in town, an¢ jloyed in so delightful a minner as rendering even the slight- 
fe stoutest has a nervousnessereep over him at this moment: determined to devote all the time which the duties of his of >st services to an author who has laid the whole world under 
ae arene desist from the experiment were he n it withhok fice left at his disposal, to th > sup?rintendance of the musi-| such deep obligations. : : . 
m ame, and by a natural desire to try a new thing, i cal education of his two children. ; oe “The evil—so be hid viewed the necessity of leaving 
— akes another survey of the scene before resolving, and then. The dausht *r who was rather older than Wolfzang, mid || 1ome—was now inevit ible, and he made up his mind to meet 
— being satisfied that no one has died under the operation, re-| treat profici ‘ney, and shared th? public admiration with he. || t; though I am persuaded he had not the slightest hope of 
_ signs his body ; with dismal foreboding, though, if he posses- brother, in the exenrsions which she afterwards made wit! || leriving any benefit from the voyage. 1, one day, heard him 
q . ses the slightest glimmering of anatomy, of suffering rupt- ver fumily. Sie morried, in the sequ>l, a Counsellor of th: |) nention how curious it was that two of our gréatest novel- 
A ure or dislocation, I pass over the minor andagreeable pro-| Archbishop of Silsburg, preferring domestic happiness t its had@rone abroad only to die—Frielding and Smollett.— 
) ‘ cess of titillation and friction to thit of shampooing. On | the renown of distinguished talent. And the same evening he asked me to step over to Mr Har- . 
met Frank now begins to be alarmed ; for his joints, urflike Turk-| Mozart was scurcely three years old when his father begar | ‘ison, the bookseller’s to get for him, Fielding’s Journal of a . 
— ish joints, are difficult of cracking.’ Fingers and toes soon) to give lessons on the Harpsich ord to his eister, who was ther | Voyage to Lisbon, *That little book,’ said he, ‘the last he 
SE, yield, but his elbows and knees are obstinate and excite the seven. His astonishin? disposition for music immediately | vrote, is one of the most entertaining and wittiest of all 
, tallak’s wrath, who sings in a louder strain, and applies inj) manifested its*if. His delight was to seek for thirds on thr || Pielding’s productions, though written during a period of 
rietors good earnest to the task. His patient, however, knowing|| iano, and nothing could equal his joy when he had found his |) rreat pain and sickness,’ * Indeed,’ he continued, 1 hardly 


onious chord, | know any more amusing book of travels than Fielding has 


that what,is pleasure to one, is death to another, imagines 
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ntrivec to compose out of a subject 

as & down the hames, through the!| tered to himself, in a tone so melancholy I wishe 
o St. Helen's , and then across the Bay of 










I had not 
spoken. “What is the loss of fortune to the loss of peace 
y. “Though Sir Walter Scott walked but little, and| mind?” I continued. “In short,” said We playfully, * you 
some difficulty, he appeared to have no objection to/| will make it out that there is no harm in a man’s being plung- 
ing company. The fountain accordingly overflowed all! ed over head and ears in a debt he cannot remove.’ *“ Much 
fay long. Every mortal that could by any means get an in-| depends, I think, on how it was incurred, and what efforts are 
troduction, and some even without, paid their respects ; and! made to redeem it—at least, if the sufferer be aright minded 
during the last three days, when his spirits revived, he had) man.” “T hope’ it does,” he said cheerfully and firmly. 
something to say to every visiter. He declined seving no) nd ad * . ad ° 

one, and never showed any thing but the most cordial good, * It may be interesting to persons en 
will, even to those who came professu@Jy to see the show.—) suits, to mention, that several years ( 
One day, an old acquaintance of mine, a seaman of the name|| which Iam now speaking, when Sir Walter Scott dined 
of Bailey, the Admiral’s messenger, after much humming and|| with me in Ediburgh,1 took an opportunity of asking him 











ged in literary pur- 


hawing, and excuse making, asked whether it were possible | how mang hours a day he could write for the press with effect. | 
t of Sir Walter Scott, “ in order to hear||‘I reckon he answered, ‘five hours and a half, a-day, as very |, 


for him to get a si lay 
him speak.” Nothing | told him was more easy ; for when,|\ good work for the mind, when it is engaged in original com- 
as usual, he brought the letters from the post-office, he had/| position. 1lcan very seldom reach six hours; and I suggect 
only to send up word to say, that he wished to deliver them) that what is written after five or six hours hard mental 

in person. Next morning, accordingly, the waiter said to||is not worth much.’ [ asked him how he divided these hours. 
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apparently scanty and [As the fe 2” « Ay, there you me,” he mut- of his offer to state in it the 


efore the period of) 


me at the breakfast table, “ Bailey, sir, says he must deliver), 


Sir Walter’s letters to himself, and that ro told hii so.”—)/‘ and the remainder as soon after as may be, so as to leave) 
’ Sir Walter looked towards me and laug 


ed; but when the 


honest fellow’s wishes were explained, he desired him to be) 


‘I try to get two or three of them before breakfast,’ he said 


the afternoon free to walk or ride, or or be idle.” 
“ But after he quitted the Court of ion and was left 


sent up, and shaking hands with him said, “1 hope you are||completely free, f have reason to believe that his intense and 
satisfied, now you have heard me speak.” “I sent three men enero anxiety to disentangle himself from debts, which 


off yesterday sir,” said Bailey, to enter for the Barham—all 


would have driven most other men to despair, led him great- 


because you were going in her.” “They’ll at alPevents find) ly to exceed the judicious limits he formerly considered nec- 


a good ship and a good ca 


plied Sir Walter. “That's something of a compliment, cer- 


c ptain, that | am very sure of,” re- |essary, not only to his health, but according to his own 


| showing, to the good quality of his writings, I have even heard 


tainly,” he continued, when the door was shut; “but I hold) that, latterly, with the same noble spirit, he sometimes actu- 


that the greatest honor yet which has been paid to my ce- 
jebrity was by a fishmonger in London last week, who was 
applied to by the servant of the house in which I was living 
for some cod, I believe for dinner ; but it being rather late in 
the day, there was none left. On the servant's mentioning 
who it was wanted for, the fishmonger said, that altexgd the 
matter, and that if a bit was to be had in London for love or 
money, it should be at my disposal. Accordingly, the man 
himself actually walked up with the fish all the way from 
Billingsgate to Sussex Place, in the Regent Park. Now if 
this is not substantial literary reputation, 1 know not what 
is!” Sir Walter’s health was such that he could take but lit- 
tle exercise. He complained chiefly of weakness in his) 
legs ; but he managed generally once a day to walk for about 
half an hour on the ramparts between the platform and the 
southeast bastion, that on which the flag-staffis planted.— 
He used generally to rise between six and seven, and then 
to come to the drawing room, where he commenced writing 
his diary in a thick quarto book bound in calf-skin, I took 
care ulways to be up and dressed before he left his room, 
ready to give him my arm, without which assistance he 
found it difficult at times to get along. [saw him once at- 
tempt to walk, without even his stick, from the breakfast ta- 
ble to that on which his writing-desk stood; but he made 
poor work of it, and I heard hiin say as he crept along, with 
more bitterness of tone than usually entered into his expres- 





sions, “ It is hard enough (or odd enough) that T should n@w 


be just beginning again, at sixty years of age, what I left off 
after my severe illness, at ten.” fe said to me one morning 
pointing to his MS book, “ Do you keep a diary ? I suppose, 
of course, you have kept one all your life?” I mentioned 
what my practice had been in that respect, and added some- 
thing about the difficulty of writing any thing while engag- 
ed with the the printer’s devils, “ Ah!-Ah! that’s true,” he 
ejaculated with a sigl—“too true: for I fear thata great 
part of my present illness has been brought on by too much 
working. Wet me warn you Captain, it isa very dangerous 
thing to overgvork.” Hethen began a conversation about 
his affairs: and upon my accidentally mentioning the name 
of his publisher, Mr Robert Cadell of Edinburgh, he said, 
with another sign, “ Ah! if { had been in our excellent friend 
Cadell’s hands during all the course of my writing for the 
public, I should now undoubtedly have been worth a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds, instead oftiaving to work my- 
self to pieces to get out of debt.” I ventured to remark, that, 
but for the illness of which he spoke, it was perhaps al) the 
better; for ever since the period of his difficulties, he had 
been influenced by a more generous and disinterested mo- 
tive for exertion than any which a mere wish tomake money 
gould supply. “ Perhaps so,” he answered§ “no writer 
should ever make money his sole object, or even his chief 
object. Money-making is not the proper business of a mar 
of letters. Yet, onthe other hand, the professed money- 
making gentlemen (my creditors [ mean) must admit, that 
although I have been working in their line lately, it has been 
for their benefit, not my own. In fact, as I said before, | 
think I have overdone the thing, and may have brofight on 
some of this illness, by excess of mental exertion. Where 
it will all end, I know not. Lam giving myself a chance I 
understand, ‘by making this journey—and one can die any 
where.” “itoecurs to me,” I observed, “that pegple ar 

apt to make too much fuss about the loss of fortune, which 
is one of the smallest of the great evils of life, and ought te 
be among the most tolerable.” “ Do you call it a small mis- 
fortune to be ruined in money matters?” he asked. “ It is 
not so painful at all events, as the loss of friends.” “TI grant 
that,” he said. “ As the loss of character?” “True again.” 


‘ally worked for ten, andtwelve and even fourteen hours a 
| day, instead of five or six!’ And from many expressions he 
let fall at Portsmouth, { am satisfied that he ascribed the 
‘demolition of his health mainly to this cause.” 

Sir Walter, most good-naturedly, allowed me to make a 
‘set of camera lucida sketches of him, standing, as he said, 
‘with all bis imperfections on his feet.’ My brother, Mr 
| James Hall, a young artist in Londgn, having conceived the 
novel and bold idea of representing Sir Walter exactly as 
,he appeared in company, without any of the contrivances by 
which other painters have'studiously concealed the defect of 
‘his right foot, he begged me to secure some careful jottings 
| with the camera for this purpose. I told Sir Walter the rea- 
json why I wished to sketch him, leg and all; at which he 
laughed repeatedly, and said his young friend’s idea was not 
a bad one. While I was putting the apparatus in order, he 


\*T used to climb up and down all the most difficult parts of 
‘the castle rock of Edinburgh, with any boy at the school.” 
| Upon another occasion I heard him say, ‘ An illness, when 
iI was not above two years old, brought on this disagreeable 
‘lameness of mine,’ touching his foot with his stick as he 
spoke ; and I remember quite well, that there was an idea 
|that I might be cured by having my whole body wrapped up 
ina raw sheep-skin, The unpleasant sensation caused by 
ithe contact of the skin, just taken from the animal’s back ap- 


me much good.” 
| Walter Scott at Portsmouth, I had frequent opportunities ot 


ispeaking to him about his different novels, a subject upon 
| which [ was glad to find he had no objection to converse. I 


effect.” 


it express, and hoped to receive it in time. 
calamo” from beginning to end’ 


by the tide coming in ? 


whole were obviously imaginative.’ 


sented as lying dead in the coffin ? 
“* No,’ he replied, ‘not exact! 
exactly in all respects. 
upon similar occasions.’ 
* * * . a # 


MS., and having taken my station in the drawing room, ai 
hour before the usual time of Sir Walter’s appearance, ir 


tiently till he came in. I was delighted to see him lool 








|said to himself, ‘I wonder what sort of a defect it was that!) 


plied to my body, I shall never forget. I don’t fancy it did || 


| During the week, when I was in attendance upon Sir 


“J told him it was in town, but that I would write off for 
Meanwhile, I || — 
asked him one or two questions .about the Antiquary, and 
begeed to know if it had cost much trouble in the composition. 

“ None whatever,” was the reply, ‘I wrote it “currente 


“T usked him if he had ever actually witnessed or known 


of any scene resembling that of the baronet and his daugh- 
ter going round the headland, and nearly being swept away || 


“T next asked him if ever he had been present at such a/| 
scene as that in the hut of the*fisherman, whose son is repre- 


P } 
y as there described ; not) 
I have, however, been in cottages 


“ By the mail early next morning I received the precious 


order to secure the fulfilment of his promise, I waited impa- 


hearty and cheerful, as if he had passed a good night: and : : : St hapa 
1s soon as he had taken his station at the writing desk, I| reverie, which continued to promote my imagipings—My 
placed the autograph manuscript of the Antiquary before | fancy did not soar into the regions of space, as did Sir Hum- 











of his preference of that novel. 

“ He at once took the pen, and, in the course of somewhat 
less than an hour, wrote the two of which an exact 
fac-simile will be found at the close of this volume. When 
he had finished I said, 

“*You would add great value to this writing, Sir Walter, 
if you would be so kind as to put your name to it” He in- 
\stantly wrote his signature. 
| * The date also, I addgd, ‘ would give it still further 
| value.’ 

«¢True,’ he replied, ‘I had forgotten that. And, resuming 
‘his pen, he wrote, ‘ Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831. 





Tue Rrintine-Press 1x Turkey.—Mr Mountstuart El- 
| phinstone, in his very interesting Account of the kingdom of 
\Caubul (a country near the higher waters of the Iudus, be- 
tween India and Persia,) and of the scattered Afghan tribes 
dependant thereon, gives the following anecdote of the 
Naikpeekhail, who, like the rest, profess the Mahometan re- 
\ligion, but are so barbarous that even reading is looked down 
onas an unmanly accomplishment them. 

“Some men of the Naikpeekhail found a Mollah or doctor 
of the Mahometan faith, copying the Khoran, or their Bible; 








\off, saying, ‘You tell us these books come from God, and 
‘here are you making them yourself.” : 
| The Turks are not quite so ignorant as this, but even they, 
‘not many years ago, when Sultan Selim introduced the art 
of printing, were led to believe that it was sinful to prirft the 


| without impiety multiply the copies of their Scriptures. Oth- 
‘er works might go through the press, but unfortunately, at 
the time the ‘Turks read no book except the Khoran, and so the 
‘inestimable benefit of printing was to be thrown away u 
‘them! This absurd prejudice originated in, or was kept alive 
|by, the Turkish copyists, who gained a livelihood by trans- 
cribing the Khoran, each copy of which cost the people a 
| hundred times as much as the copy the press could have af- 
| forded ;and the printed copy, besides, would have been in- 
| finitely the more distinct and legible of the two, 

| ‘The present Sultan, among his many reforms and improve- 
ments, has succeeded in setting the press to work in earnest. 
/Many elementary works have been printed, some three or 
‘four of a higher character, on history and general geogra- 
phy, amd now a newspaper (that novelty for the Turks!) comes 
|regularly from the Sultan’s printing-offiees, and is circulated 
through the vast empire. We are toner a friend who 








old AEsop had? I asked if his lameness had ever given hitn|| writes from Constantinople, that itis a very interesting si 
jany inconvenience as a bof ? * No, scarcely any,’ he replied; | : -~ md 4 


\to see the effects that have already sprung from these 

|tary measures. Instead of every coffee-house being crowd- 
‘ed as it used tobe, by idle, silent, stupified loungers, doing 
|nothing but smoking their pipes, you find them now (in less 
|numbers indeed, which is also a good thing,) occupied by 
|men attentively reading the newspaper, or conning over “the 
|last new work” neatly printed, and sold at a very cheap price. 
| Before this, and almost up to last year, they were in the con- 
| dition that all Europe was four hundred years ggo, or pre- 
| viously to the invention of printing, when only the compari- 
\tively rich could afford to buy a book or anything to read.— 
|Even on the quays of the port, an@in the bazaars of Con- 
| tantinople, you now see Turks occupying their leisure mo- 
ments with the productions of the press, which is thus Pi 


coming day by day more and more active. 


mentioned to him one day, that I considered myself very for- F , — ; 
tunate in having become the possessor of his original manu- _ is something in the human mind, perhaps the force 
script ofthe Antiquary. ‘I am glad of that, for it is the one|| of 

I like best myself, and if you will let me have it for a few min-||those whom we have begun 
utes, T shall be glad to write a word or two upon it to that|| whom we have begun to injure. 


bit, which strongly inclines us to continue to oblige 
oblige, and to injure those 











——- 





Bvitor's. Correspondence. 











« For the Literary Journal. : 
THE REVERIES OF AN AGED MAN; 
OR A PEEP INTO FUTURITY 
While sitting at my, window, a few evenings since, after 
\the busy hum of day was past, and the moon was just rising 





|| above the house-tops on the opposite side of the way, throw- 


«+O no! he said rather impatiently, ‘I thoughts as if the | ing her reflected light on the pavements beneath me—group 


| ter group moved slowly along, enjoying the beauties of te 
| serene and cloudless sky, ever and anon, raising their eyes to 
|| the brilliant orb, as she moved m@estically through the heav- 
| ons--If ever one is disposed to meditate on the passing scenes 
before him, as if he possesses an imagination which occa- 
|| sionally leads him into the impenetrable mysteries of futuri- 
Ys itis likely to be brought into action at such an hour. 
While T sat absorbed in pleasing reminiscences of the past 
and anticipations of the future, my head gradually fell upoa 
imy clbow. As the stillness of the night increased, and the 
footsteps of passers by became less frequent, f sank into ® 











and not well a the case, they struck his head . 


|Khoran—that nothing but the pen and hand-writing could, ° 
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phry Davy, while sleeping in one of the Corridors of the |i 








Colosseum ; but it bore me into a period of futurity, to which 
mankind seldom permit their ideas to lead them, wile pos- 
sessed of their reasoning faculties. 

Methought, I was suddenly placed within a populous city, 
situated near the base of the Rocky Mountains.—T he veran- 
da from which I looked, faced an extensive square, in which 
were congregated multitudes of people, engaged in various 
avocations—numerous self-moving vehicles of a descrip- 
tion hitherto unknown to me, were passing and repassing, 
as if possessing instinctive faculties; no horses or animals 
of any kind, being attached to them. Strange and unintel- 
igible expressions were made by the bystanders ; and the 
costume and appearance of the throng convinced me, that 
centuries had passed, since I trod the earth. 

Hastily seizing a Newspaper lying on the sofa beside me, 
and turning to the head, read, in a new style of charac- 
ters, similar to the English,—the following— 


‘ing his ~ The “Republic of New Holland con- 
tains by the late census, thirty-five millions of inhabitants ; 


Russians, who emigrated to@hat Island in the last century. 
Her Constitution is modelled after that of the former Consti- 
tution of the North American Republic, and we hope may 
endure fora longer period. Wellington, her seat of Gov- 
ernment, now contains four hundred thousand inhabitants— 
literature, science and the arts receive every necessary pro- 
tection.--The only standard ofYtrue greatness and distinction, 
is learning and wisdom; while these predominate, she will be 
a happy republic. But, whenever party spirit or the voice of 
an ignorant mob, destitute of justice and enlightened feeling, 
shall direct her government, she will become the prey of 
those selfish politicians, whose only aim is persunal aggran- 
dizement, and with whom their country and its prosperity are 
secondary congiderations,—we say, when her destinies are 





including the various settlements of Chinese, Siamese, and) 


51 














accosted by a a waiter; who seemed offended at my posture, 
and observed that I must be recently fro. Connecticut or 
Rhode Island, from my want of manners. However, I took 
some notes from the great Dictionary, which I will send you, 
when I have time to turn them into English, 

Meruusean. 





Yor the Literary Journal, 

HORACE W 

J was sitting, the other evening, in a kind of musing, med- 
itating fashion, at one moment half asleep, and at the next 
dwelling upon some image of bygowe days, when the form of 
my old crony, Horace W suddenly presented itself to 
my memory, and immediately called to mind numberless 
queer sayings and queer doings of that.most whimsical] friend 
of my youth. Horace was a native of Connecticut, a good 
scholar, “a fellow of infinite humor,” a minister’s son, and 
of course, not a little inclined to wildness; for it was long since 











placed in such hands, when uneducated men, destitute of re- 


established as a maxim, that in all schools, academies and 


sponsibility, are permitted to hold the highest stationa, or to i colleges throughout Christendom, theons of clergymen are 
exercise legislative authority—then will that great fabric, |the “biggest Satans” on the respective lists of said schools, 
reared and nourished by the united wisdom and virtue of its | academies and colleges, I am not profound enough to as- 
founders, protected by laws which have elicited the applause |sign any “reasonable reason” why clerical boys are more 


“ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAZETTE” 


“cITY OF VAN BUREN, JULY 207TH, 2333.” 
It was with difficulty that J could read the contents of the 








paper, so great were the changes in the general expressions 
and the spelling from what they were, when five hundred 
years before, I had exercised the same faculty—under the 
head of “ Late News,” I read the following: “ The car Me- 
teor arrived last evening from the Atlantic coast, bringing 
intelligence to the 8th inst. having accomplished her journey 
in five days. The only news from the Western Kingdom, is || 
that of the fing] defeat of the army of N. York under her King || 


Martin IV, and the consequent fall of that once powerful) 


Empire ; notwithstanding the assistance-rendered by the ar- 
my of New England, under King Elnathan of Connecticut.— || 
The allied armies were five hundred thousand strong.—The 
Western army near a million. Steam guns and batteries 
were employed by both armies, as well as war balloons. The} 
destruction of lives was immense. Two hundred thousand || 
were left on the field of battle. 

A treaty of peace has been ratified at Cincinnati, between |, 
the Western kingdom and the Empire of New Africa—| 
fixing the boundary of the latter at the Potomac, and extend- | 
ing West, to the Mississippi. The former was compelled to 


relinquish a part of her territory in consequence of the men-_|| 


acing attitude of the Blacks, who threatened an invasion with) 
their allies from the Kingdom cf Cuba and from Old Africa. 
Thus it seems, the Emperor Cuff the Great aims at univer- 
sal dominion, as did Napoleon in ancient times. Should he 
receive the proffered assistance from the Kingdoms of Old 
Africa, the great Republic of Liberia and the West Indian 
Sovereigns, our neighbours of the Western Kingdom will 
need a second Andrew Jackson to repel the invader. 


The Republic of Canada has recently admitted three new 
States into the Union. They are situated on Hudson’s Bay , 
their population being fixe hundred thousand—This great. 
republic contains according to the late census of 2330,— 
twenty millions of souls. In consequence of the increase of 


population in the North and West, the seat of government) 


has been removed to the city of Mackenzie,on Lake Superior. 
A canal, connecting Hudson’s Bay with the lake, at this) 
point, has just been completed. 

The United States of New Holland, have recently formed | 
an alliance with the Emperor of China and the Kings of Jeval 
and Japan, to prevent the encroachments of foreigners and| 
foreign influence in the East Indies.—The continual emi- 
gration of the refuse population of Europe, to those more 
enlightened and genial regions, has rendered the measure 
nece ssary. 


twentieth century, a most wonderful and rapid change has 
been effected. 
equal to that which they held in Europe in the 
century. Her ancient and complicated lauguage, has, since 
ts prohibition, become dead; and is now wholly unknown 
except to scholars. The new characters are now in general 
use throughout the Empire, and the 
quired by foreigners. Great discoveries are making in sci- 
ence ; and from the wel) known talents of her Emperor Con- 


focius 2d, no pains or expense will be spared in accomplish-| white marble column, I opened the book, when I was rudely || left college before the storm butst. 


|| great degeneracy of that period. 


| ‘The latest information from China, is, via the Columbia! 
‘river. 


and admiration of the world, like the famous Republic of the | 
United States of North America, fall to the ground: her! 
States will be farmed into petty “y oms to gratify the am) 
bition of her political demagogues. %And these, after carry-| 

ing on a war of extermination like Athens and Sparta of old, | 
will be reduced to such a state of weakness, as easily to be-| 
‘come the prey of her neighbor, who may be silently watch-| 
|ing an opportunity to Seize the prize. 

| The King of Egypt has sent a scientific expedition to| 
England, for the purpose of maRing researches among the), 
ruins of London, His museum already contains many fine 

‘specimens of the Arts, from that once celebrated kingdom— 
‘among them are some fragments of ancient Egyptian sculp- 
,ture which were carried to England, in the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury. A bronze statue, bearing the name of Wellington, | 
‘has been found among the ruins of that city ; the inscription), 
(on which, states it to have been formed from gun-powder|, 

/€annon, such as were used in those days—it is a remarkable 
figure, probably a likeness of that great man. History states| 
\a singular fact respecting it: that the first ladies of the king- 
‘dom procured its erection, This is certainly a proof of the 


The King of Timbuctvoo, has opened a canal communica- 
‘tion to Bornou on Lake Tchad; and has ordered surveys to), 
be made, with a view of extending it to Egypt. 

| The monthly steam-boat from the Niger, arrived at Phila-| 
delphia, on thé first inst., bringing intelligence that the crops | 
in the valley of the Niger, looked extremely well. Fifty 
steam-boats are now employed, in conveying passengers and | 
merchandize in that river. The crops of indigo and cotton | 
/were large: three hundred thousand bales, it was thought,| 

will be exported, this season. ’ | 





The Chinese steam-boat Hipshing Chong, Captain} 





} that presented itself to my eyes. 





Foo, arrived at Oregon, fifteen days since, bringing the Chi-| . 


| nese Ambassador to that'city—he is an accomplished ge n= |) 


tleman and scholar, and has already been chosen Honorary | 
| Member of the Oregon National Institute. 


| 
| 

The Parliament of the kingdom of New Africa, is now iy al 
session in the city of Wilberforce ; and was opened by the 
Emperior Cuff the Great, in person; who delivered an ani- 
matcd and powerful speech on the occasion. 


Heavens! cried I, in estoulshene nt, at the strange anomaly, | 
W hat means the kingdom | 


Great—Chinese Ambassadors—Republies of New Holland, 


on my memorandum book. 
I asked a bystander, apparently a Chinese, at least I judg- 


ed so from his dress, what was the meaning of all this. Sur- 


Dictionay that lay heside . a fur a solution of my questions. | 
Seating myself on a sofa, and raising my fect against a! 


| self that branch of the examination. 


| prone to mischief than mere laic ones. So it is, however, and 


| Horace was, in right of his father, and in the popular and fa- 


iniliar language of New England, “a real scamp,” “a proper 
devil,” “clear grit,” “ full of the white horse,” &c, &c. 
While under examination for admission into Yale College, ® 
the Latin Professor compelled him to adhere most rigidly to 
the literal signification of his author, notwithstanding his in- 


' clination and ability to translate him in a manner worthy of 


him, thereby causing poor W as much vexation as did 
the learned and pious Doctor W—— to me, on a similar oc- 
-casion, when he insisted upon my committing an assault and 
battery with intent to murder, upon one of Anacreon’s odes, 
by translating two Greek words that signify moisture, into 
“ wet water!” Horace, teazed by the repeated checks of the 
Professor, resolved to “ braych out,” as he called it, and be- 
ing engaged in the second Eneid, he came to the passage, 
|“ Equum instar montis edificant,” literally, “ they (the Greeks) 
‘built a horse (a wooden one, videlice™} as big as a mountain.” 

i Mountains are probably not very large in the neighbor- 
hood of Troy)—This passage Horace construed as follows, 





'“equum, a horse, instar montis, got upon a mountain, edificant, 


jand felt edified”—to the consternation of the Professor, and 
ithe incredible de ‘light of his fellow examinants. Horace, 
however was admitted ; and contrived to jog along tolerably 
| well through the usual academic routine, but had a mortal 
antipathy to mathematics in all its branches, from “ cube root” 
to “fluxions” and spheric trigonometry. At the annual ex~ 

amination of the class before the board of overseers, or fac- 
ulty, or directors, or whatever they call themselves, Horace 
was most dismally “screwed” in some obstruse and useless 
part of the mathematical studies of the university. A Ma- 
jor somebody was one of the faculty—this man prided him- 
self upon his mathematical knowledge, and took upon him 
Poor Horace was sore- 

dy annoyed by him, but tried to answer his questions, till find- 
ing that the inveterate Major would not let him alone, he lost 
patience, and to a puzzling question in geometry, answered, 


|| Multiply the bung diameter by the length, and that pro- 


duces 





” «Silence! sir, my question has nothing to do 
with guaging rum puncheons, and you know it has not.” 
The question was repeated—* As radius is to distance run, 


go is the co-sine of the course to the difference of latitude”~ 


| The Major was furious, the scholars giggled, the President 
and Professors fidgetied to preserve their gravity, and Horace 


was severely reprimanded, and immediately called upon to 


translate a passage in the satires, if T recollect right, of his 
Since the great revolution and reformatiou in China, in the of New Africa—City of Willberfuree—Emperor Cuif the!) namesake, the Latin poet Horace. 


_ed with these words 


Literature and science have attained a rank Canada and Liberia, and the Western Kingdom? The )|)(more diseased in mind than in body,) which W 


The sentence conclud- 
~* Aegroto animo quam corpore majus” 





_— ren- 


nineteenth advertisements were equally curious, many of which I noted) dered thus “ Aegroto, I dont care a groat, animo, for any man, 


majus, from a major, gaam compore, down to a corporal,” 
“at amidst roars of langhter. The 


Major’s indiguation, however, was too much excited to put 


and plumped down into his s 


language is easily ac-| prized at my inquiries, he referred me to a huge Historica! | up with such public ridicule—he exerted al! his influegce to 


| produce W’s expulsion, and Horace, finding the haljs.of Al- 
ma Mater likely to become too hot to hold him, prudently, 
@. i. 








€ 





Translated fom the Original Feeech, for tbe Luerary Journal, 
THE RED ROSE; 
OR THE VALUE OF TIME. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
CONTINUED. ° 
Situated as the two Generals were, this mark of Delmar’s 
esteem, could not but afford them gratification. Blanche 








also soon regained her composure, sufficiently to take her) 


place at the table ; but in order not to sit directly opposite to 
Delmar, she was obliged to occupy a chair at his side, though 
which prevented his arm from touching hen 
confidence increased, on perceiving that the Represen- 
tative of the People was more attracted by the repast than 
by the silent guest at his elbow. At times, indeed, there 
fell from his lips, words of terror which sent a chill through 
the veins of the young girl ; but still there appeared no im- 
mediate danger of her detection ; and the two Generals even 
indulged a hope that he would leave them, without address- 
ing a single word directly to her. Marceau’s desire to de- 
part, was an excuse for hastening the repast, which was 
nearly over, and each of the three had begun to breathe 
more freely, when a rapid discharge of musketry was heard, 
from the village square, directly opposite the hotel. 

The Generals sprang to their arms, which were deposited 
near at hand ; but Delmar recalled them to the table. 

“ Very well, my brave fellows,” said he, laughing and rock- 

® ing himself in his chair ; “1 like to see you on your guard. 
But resume your seats—there is nothing for you to do.” 

“ What means that noise ?” asked Marceau, 

“Oh, nothing—they have shot the last night’s prisoners.” 

Blanche uttered a cry of agony—* Oh, terrible!” she ex- 
claimed, 

Delmar put down the glass which he was raising to his 
lips, and turned slowly towards her. 

“ Look—this is well indeed!” If soldiers must tremble 
like women, it will soon be necessary for women to assume 
the soldier's unifurm. “Thou art very young,” he continued 
taking both her hands, and looking full in her face ; but thou 
wilt soon become accustomed to it.” 

“Oh, never—never she exclaimed ; without reflecting 
on the danger of thus expressing her feelings in the pres- 
ence of such a witness, “I shall never become accustomed 
to such horrors,” 

“ My child,” said Delmar, “believest thou that it is possible 
to regenerate a nation, without suppressing factions—erect- 
ing scaffolds—shedding blood?” Has the world ever seen a 
Revolution passing its level of equality over a whole people, 
without removing some of their heads >—Woe, woe, then to 
those who stand highest—for the path of Tarquin must be 
theirs !” 

He paused for a moment, and then continued. 

“ After all, what is Death ?—a sleep without dreams—with- 
out waking. What is blood ?—a red liquor resembling that 
in yonder bottle ; whose sight affects us only through the 
agency of those ideas which we associate with it—Sombreuil 
has drank of it. Well; thou art silent. Come, hast thou 
no philanthropic argument ?—a Girondin, in thy situation, 
would not be in want of words.” 

Blanche was then obliged to speak. “Oh,” said she, “ are 
you sure that God has given you the right to smite thus 
deeply ?” 

“ Does not God himself smite deeply, also ?” 

“ Yes—but He sees beyond this life :—while man, when 
he slays, knows not what he giveth, or what he taketh 
away.” 

“Be it so—well—The soul either is, or is not, immortal.— 
If man is only matter, can it be a crime to render back to 
the great mass of matter, a little sooner or later, that por- 
tion which God had borrowed from it? If a soul inhabit 
this body, and that soul is immortal, I cannot destroy it—th« 
body is a mere garmert which I rend from around it ; or rathes 
a prison, from which I deliver it. Now listen to the advice 
which [ will give you—Keep your philosophic reflections 
and college arguments, for the defence of your own life, i' 
you should fall into the hands of Charrette or of Berard a 
Martigny—they would spare thee, no more than I have spar- 
ed their soldiers. As for me—you will repent, if they ar 
ever repeated in my presence.—Remember it!” 
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the conversation. “Qh,” said he, pointing after him with 
his finger, “ never was man, without knowing it, so near to 
death, as thou hast been this m@ment.—Think you not Blan- 
iche, that if a word, a gesture, showing that he suspected your 
|secret, had escaped him; think you not that I would have 
jdashod out his brain ?” 

She did not hear him. Her mind was filled and overpow- 
lered by a single thought.—7'hat man held the contro] and 
direction of the forces which‘were in pursuit of the broken 
‘army commanded by the Marquis de Beaulien. “Oh, God! 
when J think that my father may fall into the power of that 
|iger -—that, if he had been taken last night,—it might have 
‘been that there, before—It is execrable—atrocious! Is there 
no mercy remaining in the world ?—Oh, pardon, pardon me,” 
she said to Marceau, “thou who knowest better than I do, 
that there is.” ° 

At that moment, the servant announced that the horses 
were ready. “Let us go—for the sake of Heaven, let us 
go. There is blood in the air which we breathe here.”— 
“Let us go,” replied Marceau; and they both descended to 
the door. 

Marceau there found a mounted detachment of thirty sol- | 
diers which the General-in-Chief had commanded to escort 
him to Nantes. * 

Dumas accompanied Yhe cavalcade for the distance of a 
league ; when his friend insisted that he should proceed no 
further ; as his return, alone, from a greater distance, would 
be extremely hazardous. Dumas at length consented— 
turned his horse, and soon disappeared at an angle of the 
road, 








Marceau wished to be alone with the young Vendean ; to 
hear the history of her life, which he fancied must be full of 
‘interest. He reined his horse nearer to that of Blanche.— 
|“ Well,” said he, “now that we are quiet, and have a long 
|journey before us, let us converse freely with each other. 
| Speak to me of yourself. I know who you are, and that is 
‘all. How come you in that assembly? why, in that male 
‘attire? Tell me every thing relating to yourself—your in-| 
fancy—your childhood—tell me all, I beseech you.” 

Then Blanche related to him the story of her life. She 
spoke of her mother, who died when she was a child, and 
left her to the sole care of her father, the Marquis de Beau- 
lieu: of her early education, which entirely directed by a/| 
man, had accustomed her to those exercises, which, when 
the insurrection of La Vendee commenced, had proved so 
useful, by enabling her to accompany her father in his cam- 
paigns. She narrated all the events of that war, from the 
Riot of St. Florent, to the battle in which Marceau had sav- 
ed her life. She spoke long and minutely, as her companion 
had desired; for she saw the pleasure’with which he listened; 
and did not finish the recital, until the lights of Nantes were 
seen glimmering through the mist of the distant horizon.— 
The little detachment at length crossed the Loire ; and in 
a few minutes, Marceau was in the arms of his mother. 

After the first congratulations, he presented his young 
companion, But few words were necessary to excite the 
interest of his mother and sisters ; and no sooner had Blan- 
che expressed a desire to assume once more, the dress of 









duces her tyrants as well as Monarchy. 
The streets of Nantes were deluged with blood : and Car- 
rier, who acted in the same relation to Robespierre, that the 
hyena does to the tiger, or the jackal to the lion, was glutting 
himself with the best'and purest of that blood, with which 
his own was destined to be mingled, at last. 
The guillotine was found too slow an instrument. He 
desired new machines, of greater capacity for murder; and 
invented those for drowning, the appellation of which has 
become inseperably united with his name. Boats were con- 
structed in the port, for this object, which was publicly 
known ; and crowds of people went to visit them on the 
stocks. The trap-doors which were contrived to open and 
ipitat the victims to the bottom of the river, were new 
d curious ; and on the day appointed for the first trial of 


manner as when a ship is launched, with a nesegay at her 
mainmast, and flags streaming from all her yards. 

Woe to those men, who like Carrier, applied their powers 
to the invention of different methods of death; for all the 
means of human destruction are easily attainable by man. 
Woe to those, who, without principle, were the agents of 
such useless carnage—they are the cause why our mothe 
tremble at the words Revolution and Republic ; for they fee} 
as if these words were inseperable from those of massacre 
and destruction. We are such men as our mothers make us: 
and who among us, at the age of fifteen, when coming from 
the hands of a tender mother, did not start, at hearing the 
words revolution and republic? Who among us, has not been 
obliged to renew his political education before he could look 
calmly and coolly at those figures which he had so long been 
taught to view as the symbols of fate, “—93?” Who among 
us, did not need the mental strength of twenty years, to ena- 
ble him steadily to contemplate those three colossal leaders 
of the revolution—Mirabeau—Danton—Robespierre? But 
at length, we have become accustomed to their sight—we 
have examined the ground on which they trod—the princi- 
ples which guided them; and have, though unwillingly, re- 


''membered those dreadful words of another epoch : “ Each 


of them fell, only because he strove to add new spokes to 
the wheel of the executioner’s cart; whose work was still 
unfinished. They could not control the Revolution ; and the 
Revolution overwhelmed them.” 

But let us not repine. The means of insprovement are 
the people. It was not thus, in the times of the historio- 
graphers of the crown. Did I not hear, when a child, that 
Louis the Eleventh was a bad King, and Louis the Four- 
teenth a great Prince? 

Let us return to Marceau and his family; all of whom 
were, by his name, protected even against Carrier. The 
young General bore a reputation for republicanism, so pure, 
that no one dared to lisp a suspicion against his mother or 
his sisters. It was owing to this cause, that when one of 
them, a girl of sixteen, remaining in a great degree ignorant 
of the terrors which were passing around her, loved and was 
loved in return; the mother of Marceau, with a mother's 
anxiety for the future, desirous to furnish to her daughter, 





her sex, than the two girls drew her away, disputing with 
‘each other, for the pleasure of serving as her chambermaid. 

The manner in which she was received by that family,| 
however natural, and however unimportant it may at first 





another protector, in a husband; had hastened a marriage, 
which was on the point of being concluded, when Marceat 
‘and the young Vendean arrived. His return therefore, at 
that moment, was an additional canse of joy. 





appear, was in reality a subject of great moment, in connex- 
ion with other circumstances then existing. Nantes wa: 
then writhing under the proconsulate of Carrier. 








| for reflection—a whole city trembling and bleeding in every | 
‘member, from the wounds inflicted by a single individual.—| 
We ask ourown minds, what vonstitut +3 thut power by whicl: | 
one man holds eighty thousand others in subj -ction, the sport 
of his cruelty and caprice. How is it, that when this on | 
says, Twill, all the remainder do not rise and say, You may | 
but we will not? It is because, in the souls of the mass. | 
there is am aptitude for obedience; while in that of th 

individual, there is an ardent desire for freedom of actior. | 





He left the rocm; and there was a moment of silence.— 


Ro method of rewarding the murderer of Cesar, but by cryin... 


|!t is because the people, as deseribed by Shakspeare, knov | 
| towards her; and then stood, fixed with astonishment. lb 


| Blanche was committed to the two young giris, who be- 
‘came her friends with the first kiss; for there is an age, # 


| rether, to attend to that which is almost as important as ¢ 
narriage ; a woman’s toilet. Blanche was no more to appeat 
n her male attire. 

The sisters soon returned with their new companion, deck- 
“1d from the stores of their double wardrobe. They had ar 
ayed her in the dress of one and the shawl of the other— 
Light hearted girls !—but the ages of the three combined, 
‘id not equal that of the mother of Marceau, who was 
beautiful woman. 

As Blanche entered, the General advanced a few stepe 





the experiment, the people thronged the shore in the same — 


rapidly accumulating; for the people now write the histogy of ; 


which every girl ig ready to commence an eternal friendship ° 
It is a strange object for the sight, and a strange them | vith the acquaintance of an hour. They left the room to- 
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her former disguise, he had scarcely noticed her surpassing 
beauty, and the graces she had now@esamed with her female 
dress. It is true, that she had neglected nothing which 
could enchance that beauty ; and before the mirror, she had, 
for a moment forgotten war, slaughter and La Vendee : for 
the most ingenious soul has her coquetry ; and when she be- 
gins to love, desires to please him by whom her affection has 
been awakened. 

Marceau strove to speak ; but could not articulate a word. 
Blanche smiled, and extended her hand, happy inthe thought 
that her beauty was not unnoticed; that her hope was not 
in vain. 

In the evening, the young betrothed lover of Marceau’s 
sister came in; and as love is selfish and sendg no thought 
beyond its own immediate circle, there was one house in that 
city, and perhaps only one, where every thing was happiness 
and joy: while all around it, was misery and tears. 

Oh, how Blanche and Marceau lived in that new existence. 
How far behind them, appeared their former life—it was al- 


- mostadream. Still the heart of Blanche was at times op- 


pressed, and tears started to her eyes, whenever she thought 
of her father. And then Marceau would comfort her, and 
would strive to divert her attention: and would tell her the 
story of his first exmpaigns ; how the young collegian, at fif- 
teen, had become a soldier—at seventeen, an officer—at nine- 
teen, a colonel—at twenty-one, a general:—and Blanche 
would cell gn him often to repeat it; because in the whole, 
there was not a single word of a former love. 


Marceau had loved, however, with the whole strength of 


his heart: he thought so at least, at the time. But he had 
soon been deceived—betrayed ; and contempt had with diffi- 
culty obtained a place in a heart so young that it was full of 
passion. The blood which burned in his veins grew cool 
but slowly: and when the exhilaration of feeling had given 
place to indifference, the latter brought with it, a deep and 
absorbing melancholy. In fact, when Marceau first met 
Blanche, he was like an invalid, who by the sudden departure 
of a fever, has been deprived of the energy and strength 
which were excited only by its presence. 

But now, all those dreams of happiness—al] those ele- 
ments of a new life—all those prestiges of youth—which 
Marceau thought were no more for him; were again arrayed 
in the visions of a vague and distant future, at a point which 
he might one day reach. He wassurprized to find, at times, 
asmile, without apparent cause, stealing over his lip: he 
breathed with freedom, and felt nothing of that weariness 
of life, which until the day previous, had impaired his strength, 
and made him desire an early death, as the only barrier over 


‘which sorrow could not pass. 


And Blanche, drawn at first towards Marceau by a natural 
feeling of gratitude, attributed to that feeling, all the differ-|, 
ent emotions which now filled her soul. Was it not natural|) 
for her to desire the presence of him who had saved her life ? 
Could the sound of his voice be indifferent to her? Ought 
not the deep melancholy of his mild features, to awaken her 
sympathy? And when a sigh escaped him, as he looked at 
her, must she not ever be tempted to say—Oh, my friend, 
what can I do for you—for you, who have done so much 
for me ? 

With such feelings,which eve 
Blanche and Marceau passed t 
stay at Nantes; and at length, the time appointed for the 
marriage of the sister of the General, arrived. 

Among the jewels which he had ordered for her on this) 


ay acquired new strength, 


» commencement of their|, 


the choir lighted with candles and adorned with flowers— 


ful interchange of smiles by those who bear it—and the part- 


At the door of the hall, the party were met by a deputa- 
tion of mariners, The rank of Marceau had called forth 
this homage to his sister. He recognized one of these, asa 
person whom he had seen before. This man held two bou-)) 
quets in his hand, one of which he presented to the bride ; and), 
joteunsing, handed the other to Blanche. She turned pale— 
“Tinguy! where is my father?” “At Saint Florent Take 
this nosegay—within itis a letter. Live the King, and the 
good cause!” Blanche wished to gletain him—to speak to 
him—to question him: but he was gone. Marceau knew 
that it was the guide ; and in spite of himself, could not but 
admire the devotion, the skill, the audacity of that peasant. 
Blanche anxiously perused the letter. The Vendeans had 
been defeated in every quarter—an entire population were 
emigrating before the sweep of conflagration and famine.— 
The remainder of the letter was filled with thanks to Mar- 
ceau—the Marquis had learned all, through the unwearied 
care of Tinguy. 

Blanche was overpowered with sorrow. Her mind had 
been, by this letter, once more thrown back amidst the hor- 
rors of war. Her arm pressed more heavily than usual upon 
that of Marceau, who spoke to her in a lower voice and with 
atone of even greater kindness. He could have wished 
her still more sorrowful ; for the deeper the sadness, the 
greater is the feeling of abandonment: and I have already 
said how much selfishness there is in love. 

During the time of the ceremony, a stranger, who an- 
‘nounced that he had communications fur Marceau of the 
| greatest moment, had been introduced into the saloon. Mar- 
'ceau, whose head, on entering, was turned towards Blanche, 
‘did not perceive him. He felt a convulsive motion in his 
/arm, raised his head, and himself and Blanche stood oppo- 
lsite to Delmar. 
| The Representative of the People slowly advanced, with 
‘his eyes fixed on the countenance of Blanche, mnd a smile 
ion his lip. Marceau, with the sweat on his forghead, gazed 
vat the advancing figure, as Don Juan stares at the animated 
| statue. 
| Citoyenne,” said Delmar, “ you have abrother ?”  Blan- 
che stammered, and was on the point of throwing hersélf |! 
into the arms of Marceau. Delmar continued, “If my me- 
‘nory and your resemblance do not deceive me, we break- 
‘fasted together at Chollet. How is it, that since then, I have 
‘not seen him in the ranks of the republican army ?” 

Blanche felt her strength failing rapidly. The piercing 
jeye of Delmar watched the progress of her anxiety. She 
| was about to fall, when he turned from her, and fixed his eye 
/on the countenance of Marceau. 

Then Delmar started in his turn, The hand of the young 
|General was on the hilt of his sword, which he convulsively 











| wonted expression. He appeared to have entirely forgotten 
|| the words which he had just uttered; and taking the arm of 
| Marceau, led him within the recess of a window, and con- 
‘versed with him, for-a few minutes, on the state of the war 
in La Vendee ; informing him that his visit to Nantes, was 
for the purpose of consulting with Carrier, respecting a more | 
| vigorous plan of. operations, which it was necessary to com-| 
mence against the rebels; adding that General Dumas had) 





‘ecasion, Marceau selected some brilliant and costly ones,| been called to Paris. In a few moments, he took leave, pas- 


which he presented to Blanche. 
with the feelings of a young ‘yirl ; 


nance of life—a barn for his refuge—and I myself an 


outlaw ? No, let me conceal myself from all eyes, by the| 


simplicity of my attire: let me not forget that I may be! 


She at first viewed them| sing with a bow and a smile, before the arm chair into which 
but soon closed the cas-| 
‘et. “ Are jewels becoming me,” she said with sadness—| 
* jewels on me! while my father is perhaps flying from cot-| 
tage to cottage—begging a morsel of bread, for the suste-| 


Blanche had fallen, on relinquishing the arm of Marceau ; 
and in which she still lay, pale and cold. 

T wo hours afterwards, Marceau received an order imme- 
diately to join the army of the West, and resume the 
command of his brigade. He was surprized by this unex- 


the canopy over the heads of the youthful couple, the cheer-) 


ing benediction ef the priest, “Go, my children; and be), 
” 


|grasped. The features of Delmar immediately resumed their) 


| Representatives of the People; and if the ignorance of the 
latter was sometimes a cause of misfortune and disaster, 
many @ victory was owing to the alternative which was con- 
tinually held up before the chiefs—to conquer, or to lay down 
their heads upon the scaffold, 

Marceau was neer Blanche when he received this order. 
Stunned by so unexpected a blow, he could not summon 
|courage to announce to her, an event by which she would 
be left alone and defenceless, in acity which was daily wet 
/with the blood of her compatriots. She noticed his agitation, 
|and her disquietude overcoming her timidity, she approached 
‘him with the anxious look of a beloved woman, who feels 
‘that she has a right to ask questions, and acts accordingly. 
|He handed her the order. No sooner had she glanced over 
it, then she saw the danger to which a want of prompt dbe- 
dience would expose her benefactor. Her heqry was rept 
with anguish ; but yet she found strength to urge his depart- 
ure without delay. Women, more than men, possess that 
species of courage ; because, in them, it springs from mod- 
esty. Marceau looked at her with sadness. “And you, 
| Blanche, you also order me to be gone!” “ Afterall,” added 
‘he, rising, and speaking to himself, “ what should have induc- 
ed me to believe the contrary—fool that I was? When I 
have looked forward to this separation, I have at times 
thought that it would cost her some regrets—some tears.” 
|He walked the apartment, with long strides. “Regrets— 
tears '—as if I was not indifferent to her.”—On turning, he 
found himself opposite to Blanche, There was a tear on 
each cheek of that silent young girl, whose bosom heaved 
with the suppression of her breath. Marceau felt the mist 
gathering in his own eyes—“ Oh, pardon me—pardon me, 
Blanche. I have been unfortunate ; and misfortune renders 
us suspicious, When near you, my life has seemed united 
with your own. How shall] separate my houss from your 
hours, my days from yourdays? I had forgotten every thing 
beside—I fancied that this was to last forever. Oh, misery 
—misery—I was dreaming; and 1 am awake !—Blanche,” 
added he, with more calmness, but with a voice of greater 
sorrow, “The war in which we are engaged, is deadly and 
‘vindictive. It may be that we shall not meet again.” He 
took her hand; and she sobbed aloud. “Oh, promise me, 
that if I die far from you— —Blanche, I have always felt the 
'presentiment of a short life. Promise me, that my remem- 
brance shall sometimes be in your thoughts, my name upon 
| your lips—were it only in your dreams: and I—I promise 
|you, also, that if, between my life and death, there is 
time allowed me to utter a name, a single name, that name 
shall be yours. Blanche was suffocated with her tears ; but 
jin her eyes, there were a thousand promises more tender 
then those which he had required. With one hand, she 
pressed that of Marceau, who was at her feet; and with the 
other, she touched the red rose, which was fastened in Ker 
“hair. “ Always!” she murmered—and fell senselesa.. 
| The cries of Marceau summoned his mother and sisters. 
|He thought her dead. He rolled at her feet. In love, al) id 
| exaggeration—its hopes—its fears. The soldier was but « 
child. 
| Blanche opened her eyes. She biushed at seeing Mar- 
‘ceau in that position, and his family around them.* “ He 
goes,” said she, “fighting against my father! Oh, spare my 
‘father. If he falls into your hands ; remember, that his death 
will kill me. What more would you have,” added she, cast- 
ing down her eyes; “I have thought of ‘my father only @ter 
‘having thought of you.” Then resuming the command of 
her feelings, she entreated Marceau to depart. He felt the 
“necessity of compliance ; and no longer resisted the eutrea- 
\ties of herself and of his mother. The necessary orders for 
his departure were given; and in an hour, he bade farewell 
to his family. 

. On leaving Blanche, he proceeded along the same road 

















| pected mandate, which he could not but think, had som 
connexion with the scene which had just occurred ; for fif-| 


_which he had before travelled in her company. He advanc- 
ed without delay, but did not urge the speed of his horse ; 


known.” In vain, Marceau insisted and urged. She would) teen days yet remained before his leave of absence woulc| for every object recalled some words of her recital. He re- 


only consent to accept an artificial red rose, which was among | 
the ornaments. 

The churches were all closed, and the marriage ceremony | 
was performed at the municipal hall of the city. It was 
brief and sad; for the young girls regretted the absence of | 


expire. He hastened to Delmar, for an explanation ; but 
| found that he had departed from the city immediately afte: 
| his interview with Carrier. 
That order must be obeyed, Delay was ruin. 
erals, at that period, were subject to the commands of the 


viewed the events of her narrative, and was surprized that he 
had thought so little of the danger of her situation, when 


| with hcr, which now appeared to be redoubled since he had, 
The taal been separated frem her. 


Every word of Delmar rung in 


his ears—he was often tempted to turn his horse and hasten 
+ 
. 
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back to Nantes; and it required all his reason to struggle 


with the desire of seeing her again. 

If his attention had not been wholly engrossed by a sub- 
ject which occupied all his thoughts, he would have perceiv- 
ed in the distance, a man approaching him on horseback, 
who having halted for an instant, to be certain that he did 
not mistake the individual, had spurred onward to meet him 5 
and would have known General Dumas, as soon as he waa 
recognized by him. The two friends alighted and threw 
themselves intp each other's arms. 

At that instant, a man, with his hair dripping with sweat 
—his face bloody—his clothes reut and torn, sprang over a 
hedgq—rolled, rather than ran, down the declivity—and fell, 
void of strength, and almost without the power of speech, at 
their feet. He could only utter a single word—* arrested /” 
It was Tipguy. 

* Arrested!—who ?—Blanche ?” exclaimed Marceau. The 
peasant made a signin the affirmative. The poor man could 
not speak. He had come for five leagues, running over 
meadows and hedges, bushes and bulrushes. Perhaps he 
might have run another league, two leagues more, to join 
Marceau—but he had joined him; and down he fell. 

Marceau gazed upon him, with open mouth, and a fixed 
and vacanteye. “ Arrested ?—Blanche arrested ?” he inces- 
santly repeated ; while his friend applied a gourd bottle of 
wine to the clenched teeth of the peasant. “Blanche ar- 
rested !—You see then the object for which they removed 
me.” “ Alexander,” he exclaimed, taking the hand of his 
friend, and compelling him to rise ; “ Alexander—I return 
to Nantes—thou must follow me: for my happiness, my life, 
my future, all is there.” He clenched his teeth with vio- 
lence: his whole frame shook with a convulsive motion.— 
“Let him tremble, who has dared to lay his hand on Blanche. 
Knowest thpu, that I love her with the whole strength of 
my soul—that there is no life forme without her—that I 
must die, or save her!—Fool—madman, that I was, to leave 
her!—Blanche arrested !—where have they carried her ?” 

Tinguy, to whom this question was addressed, had begun 
to recover. The veins of his forehead were swollen as if 
ready to burst ; and so violent was the oppression of his chest 
and the rattling in his throat, that not until the question was 
repeated, “where have they conducted her?” was he able 
to answer—“ T'o the prison of Bouffays.” 

, Scarcely had the words been spoken, before the two friends 
were mounted, and on their way to Nantes, . 

There was not an instant to be lost. They hastened to the 
Square de Cours, to the very house of Carrier. Marceau 
sprang from his horse, mechanically drew his pistols from the 
holsters, concealed them beneath his coat, and hurried to the 
apartment of him who held in his hands the fate of Blanche. 
His friend followed, with more deliberation ; although ready 
togefend him, if in need of assistance ; and to risk his life 
with as much indifference, there, as on the field of battle.— 
But the Deputy of the Mountain knew too well how deeply 
ke was execrated, not to be distrustful ; and could be pre- 
vailed on, neither by entreaties or threats, to grant the two 
Generals, an interview. 


Marceau descended, with more tranquillity than his friend 


could ave anticipated. A new projeet appeared to have 


presented itself to his mind, and to have'been speedily ma-|," fact connected with it, able to lendsit any effective sup- 
tured. That he had adopted it, there was no doubt, when | Port. There cannot be credylity enough in this world 
he desired General Dumas to go immediately to the post- 
h , and to await, his arrival, with a coach and horses, at 


the Pate of Bouffays, 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





Por the Literary Journal. 


PHRENOLOGY.—No. Il. 
The Phrenolovists are so positive in their positions, as t¢ 
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tion, that “the intellectual worth and dignity of man are 
measured, not by the truth which he possesses, or fancies 
that he possesses, but by the sincere and honest pains he 
has taken to discover truth. This it is, that invigorates 
his mind ; and, by exercising the mental springs, preserves 
them in full activity. Possession makes us quiet, indolent, 
proud. Ifghe Deity held in his right hand, all truth—and in 
his left, only the ever active impulse, the fond desire and 
longing after truth, coupled with the condition of constantly 
erring, and should offer me the choice ; I should humbly turn 
towards the left and say :—Father, give me this: pure truth, 
is fit for thee alone.” And well may we say to the Phreno- 
logist, that he is measured, not by the truth which he fancies 
he possesses, but by the pains he has taken to discover truth. 


organizations of the brain? Do nature, science, observa- 
tion, teach him the existence of distinct divisions, or an ag- 
gregate of different organs ? 

To prove incontestably, as they think, the division of the 
brain, we are told that certain sentiments, propensities and 
intellectual faculties are manifested with greater energy in 
the same individual, while others are hardly known to exist. 
No man in his sober senses will deny this, certainly no anti- 
phrenologist with deny it. An individual, for example, may 
have a strong love of approbation, that is, a love of the opin- 
‘ion of the world, ambition; and this passion may, under pro- 
(per regulations inspire him with a desire of true glory and 
\the happiness of his race; and still he may have no poetry 
jin his soul, nor music either. The God of nature has en- 
|dowed each one of his children with peculiar gifts. But, be- 
cause these gifts are not alike in all, of the same variety and 
power, does it follow that the brain is an aggregate of differ- 
‘ent organs, capable of distinct divisions. 

Again, because all the propensities and intellectual facul- 
|ties are not manifested at once, some appearing at an earlier 
period ; as for instance, smell and taste before sight and 
hearing ; therefore, say the Phrenologists, a division of the 
brain must exist. But why? It is quite as reasonable and 





| 
} 
| 


that the ocean is salt to preserve it from phtrefying ; or that 
the legs were formed to wear boots and the nose for specta- 
cles. We can imagine the unity of the brain anda mani- 
festation of some faculties, earlier than others also, without 
resorting to such ridiculous hypothesis, such miserable patch- 
work, 


because the faculties require repose ; that one, and also sev- 
eral organs may be active during such repose; that dreaming, 
somnambulism, visions, inspirations, disease, all demonstrate 
this division of the brain, this plurality of organs. ‘The de- 
monstration may be perfectly clear to them; but how it can 
be so to others is difficult toconceive. Why cannot all these 
faculties exist in their variety and exercise without destroy- 
ing the unity of the brain? The professors have not speci- 
fied the particular residence of somnambulism or visions, for 
example ; and are we to conclude from hence that no such 
faculties or propensities exist? You may carry out this no- 
tion ad infinitum—there is no boundary line, no philosophy 


of ours, to sustain such idle, childish notions. I say then, 
that as all the organic parts of the brain are dependant on 





five senses; as the nerves of these senses are homogenous, 


Has he taken pains to discover the truth in relation to the} 


philosopictl to assert, as some one has on a similar occasion, 


And so they proceed to tell us that the brain is divided,)} 


each other; as they are fot separate like the*nerves of the | 


= 


ing its activity can well replace those parts which may be 
destroyed. There is @ escape from this. It confounds and 
destroys entirely, the doctrine of the Craniologists. If, as 
they say, the divisions exist; how is it that, when the same 
part of the brain is destroyed, the faculty which resides in 
that part is not also destroyed? I repeat, that this doctrine 
is drawn from experiment and observation, and let the pro- 
fessors refute it if they can. 

But much more has been said upon this part of the phre- 
nological hypothesis, than was originally intended. As it is 
a fundamental, vital point in the whole theory however, it is 
material that it should be destroyed. Disprove the doctrine 
of a natural, specific division of the brain; and Phrenology, 
with its boasted wisdom, and pretended triumphs, is a fit sub- 
ject only for the derision of every intelligent mind. The 
rner-stone which has supported, what many’ believe, the 
pillars of a beautiful and harmonious science, has been re- 
moved, and it now remains for the philosophers to weep over 
its ruins. Let them erect a monument to its memory, and 
inscribe upon that monument this sentiment—* Here are de- 
posited the remains of a science, which once amused, but 
abused the world.” 

The professors will object to the remarks submitted, with 
reference to the division of the brain, af@l say that no au- 
thority can be adduced in their support. I do not give my 
own opinion upon that matter, because it requires a thorough 
knowledge of experimental anatomy ; and of éhat I know, 
of course, nothing. But the books know something ; quite 
as much as the professors. My positions are not sustained 
iby pamphlets, newspapers or essays ; but by sound, popular. 
‘and generally received medical writers. They agree as has 
|been repeatedly stated in a former part of this article, that 
jno division exists; and until such division is made out by 
|more satisfactory evidence than has yet been produced, | 
‘am content to remain a skeptic. And so will all be skeptics 
who examine the subject. Phrenology once more, cannot 
_be supported without the strongest and most irresistible evi- 
|dence’in favor of this division. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





















Socrates, one of the most distinguished of the old philo- 
sophers once said, that the best way to enter the temple of 
wisdom, was through the portal of doubts; and he said he 
knew only one thing—that was, his own ignorance, If we 
are to enter the temple of Phrenology, it must be through 
ithe portal of doubts, for no realities have as yet been shown 
ito induce inquirers to enter through any other channel, In 
jall questions relating to science and philosophy, however. 
we should have but one object in view—truth, pure, simple, 
| glorious truth—let that be our polar star, and it will guide us 
through all doubts, difficulties and dangers. 

Looking to that as our beacon light, through the remain- 
ing portion of this controversy, as in the beginning, let us 
come to another point of consequence, in the decision of the 
question—the doctrine of temperaments. The professor 
tells us that this is all important, and a knowledge of it, es- 
\sential in making up the character of individuals. The con- 
nexion between thé physicel and moral nature of man, was 
a great study, and constant theme of conversation among 
many of the ancfent philosophers. ‘They believed, and prae- 
tised to its full extent upon that belief, that a perfect knowl- 
edge of such connexion was necessary in all systems of 
education—that the mind could be more easily moulded— 
\certain faculties more completely developed, and the whole 
‘character fashioned according to circumstances, example, 
excitement; and thus a knowledge of such connexion would 
aid'in the manifestation of genius and power. This is ap 








and their functions vary nly because of the outward provis- 
ions, as all ideas may result from different motions of the 
cerebral fibres, just as voluntary motion is produced by the 


) 





action of the muscles, it cannot be that a plurality of organs, 


the natural divisions of the brain; that | must again refer te |) a division cf th> brain, exists. No evidence, at least no sat- 





‘excellent and beautiful theory, and worthy of them with 
whom it originated. The connexion between our physical 
Hand moral nature is so intimate, that it should be made 4 
| part of every system of education, based upon broad and ex- 


| pansive principles ; if intellectual treasures may be discovered 


it, because it is of great importince, and in fact, settles thig 
whole question. It has been contended that no such dis- 
tinct, natural division exists; because, the current of testi- 
mong is against the supposition. The science of anatomy 
has been tasked to the uttermost, the pages of mecical 
works have been searched, and the opinions of surgeons, it 
public and private, confidently expressed, that such division 

“is nothing more than an hypcthesis of Craniologists, brought 
forward to aid the march of their absurd theory. 





\isfactory evidence, has been and probable ever will be pro- 
| duced, to sustain such a monstrous adsurdity. | world, therefore, deprived of light which would reflect in 
| Again, observation and experiment teach us beyond al] ‘strong and full power on the surrounding darkness. It is 
reasonable doubt, that most of the brain may be destroyee,|| true indeed, that the real connexion between the mind and 
he ithout asensible Ciminution of the intellectual faculties—that| 
‘the destruction of the same pat of the brain, does not always 
| necessarily involve, that of tre same intellectual faculty. The|| veil pver the inquiries of philosophy. That connexion is a8 
conclusion frem this is inevitable. The whole mass acts in|| much a mystery, as our very being—the air we breathe, and 
all intellectual operations, and a part of the brain by increas- lall the physica], intellectual, and moral capacities wrapped 


by its aid, which might otherwise be buried forever, and the 


ithe body has not yet been discovered, and perhaps it never 
will be discovered. Nature has here thrown an impenetrable 
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body, through the action of the senses. The body is not there- 
fore, the soul’s temporary dwelling place alone. It is its friend, 
its companion, if { may so speak, and the union is indispensable 
to its progress and glory. Entertaining these views, ancient 
physiologists have reduced the elements which compose the 
physical and influence the moral nature, into a harmonious 
system. The numerous combinations of circumstances, and 
diversified actions, motives, principles which govern human 
nature, are all classed under one head—or in other w 

they may all be solved by the doctrine of temperaments.— 
These are divided as follows. ~The sanguineous, the athletic, 
the bilious, the phlegmatic, thé melancholic and the nervous. 
They are each marked, as physiologists contend, by peculiar 
and unchangeable characteristics. It mi_ht be interesting to 
go more fully into this doctrine ; but that would not impart 
additional light in the investigation of the subject before us. 
It is sufficient for us to know that the professors of Craniology 
rely much upon the doctrine of temperaments when they 
guess at character. For example, the bilious temperament 
is known by a sallow complexion, dark hair, dry skin, keen 
sparkling eyes, large appetite, &c. Themistocles, the elder 
Brutus, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, and kindred spirits belong 
to this class of*temperament. When therefore the profes- 
sors undertake to pronounce upon the organic bumps, they 
examine the complexion, hair, skin, eyes, &c. and if they an- 
swer to the above characteristics of the bilious temperament 
they will tell you the individual is resolute, ambitious—his 
intellectual powers “exceedingly well developed”—that he 
is to move in a conspicdous sphere, and perhaps subject the 
destinies of an empire to his individual control. Now with 
all due deference to the superior wisdom of the Craniologists, 
it does appear to me (granting the truth of the doctrine of 
temperaments) that when they take it into the account, their 
boasted system of Phrenology is cast entirely aside. The 
doctrine of temperaments, decides the cast of character, and 
all this while, the professors with a solemn gravity, are feeling 
about your head, discovering this bump and that, and reveal- 
ing the treasures which are locked up there, by the influence 


of their cherished offspring, Phrenology. If this is not su- 


premely ridiculous, then there is nothing which is impossible || 


for the credulity of mankind. e 
If, I repeat, the doctrines of temperaments has any prin- 
ciples to sustain it ; if, as the professors admit, the tempera- 


‘ ment is very much concerned in the estimate of character, 


and every Phrenologist should consider that, before he judges; 
why then, they in reality give up all their absurdities, This 
was hardly to be anticipated at this early period. It was 
hardly to be expected that the science would be abandoned 


As they have introduced it to an admiring world, the intro- 
duction seems to have been under no favorable auspices.— 
For in maintaining its truth, they appeal to a doctrine which 
in fact, so far as the estimate of character is concerned, over- 
turns the whole—makes it a complete ghipwreck, and the 
professors may be seen standing upon the wreck of their 
beautiful craft, exposed to the winds and the waves of pub- 
lic opinion, without sails, or rigging, rudder or compass. 





For the Literary Journal. 

«* Dulce et decorunf est pro patria mori.’’ 
Oh! who would arm himself for hire, 
And barter life for daily bread, 

His blood to quench Revenge’s fire— 

His wreath to deck Ambition’s head ? 

He knoweth not that bosom’s swell, 
Which lights the eye and nerves the hand, 
Which speeds the arrow-flight of Tell, 
And bids us die for ce 


When tears have quench’d the altar light— 
When woman’s trembling arms enfold 
The lov’d one, ere he seeks the fight, 


| 
| 
This spirit reigns when hearth is cold— | 
| 


The prize is gained for which he strove, 
And the stained turf whereon he Ties, 
Is softer than the arms of love ; 

He iifts his Weak head from the sod, 

As the blythe bugle peals through air; 
And thanks for victory, to God, 
Commingle with his dying prayer! 


Aye! with this spirit, only this, 

A thousand victories shall be won— 
+ Each ocean-strife, a Salamis, 

Each battle-field, a Marathon ; 

And every slave shall rend his chain, 

Where’er thi@spirit’s whispers come ; 

Erin shall wake her lyre again, 


Sronagie call her exiles home! THETA. 
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and respectable audience, listened with much gratification, 
to the Address which was delivered by Dr, Jonathan Barber, 
before the Young Men’s Temperance Association, on 
Wednesday evening, at Rev. Mr Wilson’s Mecting House. 
Although prepared in haste and under the pressure of nu- 
merous engagements, it fully sustained the reputation of its 
author. His positions were simple and@concise, and the 
conclusions drawn from them, were the deductions of cor- 
rect reasoning and true philosophy. ‘The whole address was 
\|replete with sound, practical good sense, which could not! 
\fail to carry conviction to the mind of every hearer; and 
\was delivered in a powerful and anpressive manner. 

| The Association at whose request it was prepared, has 





is destined to effect Much more. 
To the Young Men of Providence it is, as it ought to be, a 
| source of honest pride: and they who have never yet been 
| found backward when the public good or the public improve- 


iment have required their energies, will long support it, as 
‘one of their most valued and cherished institutions. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
“ Recorps or Trave s in Turkey, Greece, &c., and of a 
cruise inthe Black Sea, by Adolphus Slade, Esq.” Two 
volumes, New York, J. and J, Harper. This work was very 
favorably noticed in several of the foreign Reviews, previous 





in our own periodicals, A hasty examination has given us 
avery favorable opinion of its merits, An interesting ex-| 
tract may be found on our first page, describing the interior 


| 
\arrangements of a Turkish bath. 
| 
| 








| 
| 


’ | TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Barper’s Temperance Appress.—A very numerous | 


jalready been productive of much good ; and we doubt not,} 
It is an honor to our city. || 


ie icon test on et \to its republication in this country ; and is much commended 
y its own fathers in this manner, with so little ceremony.— || 


55 
———— ————— eee 
up in that being, the genius of which under proper culture Or breathes the vow, or bares the blade | the rest, no little debate has arisen upon the question, wheth- 
ise a rich and abundant harvest. The body is but the For all of earth that man holds good, -|/er, in speaking of a house which has been destroyed by fire, 
instrument by which the soul acts, acquires its extensive That the green hills where he hath play’d, the words “ burnt up” or “burnt down” are most strictly cor- 
power, and reaps its destined rewards. All that animates, May drink his sacrifice of blood. rect. The opinion contained in the annexed lines, although 
inspires, moves, encourages that soul in “its longing after im- : inci coming apparently from a dark source, may perhaps throw 
mortality,” it acquires through the agencyand influence of the Boheld howgiypousty he dics! 


some light upon the subject. ° 


“Do you know,” says our little black Cesar, to me, 

“ What ails all those Editors, Sir, at the Southward? 
I been readin’ the papers dis mornin’, an’ see 

Most all of ’em ’pear to be dreadfully bothered.” 





“ And what is the matter, my ebony cupid?” 

I asked, as I put down my saucer and cup: 

“ Why all of em now aré¢ so sleepy an’ stupid, 

They can’t tell whether houses burn down, or burn up.” 


“Well Cesar, why not put the matter to rest, 

And contrive to relieve these poor men of the South? 
Birt up or burnt down—which think you is the best; 
What says your dark wisdom ?—Come, open your mouth.” 


“1 tink,” said he, grinning, and holding his nose, 

While the ivory shone from his chin to his crown ; 
When fire takes in the cellar, he’ll burn up, I s’pose— 
When he starts in the garret, I guess he'll burn down.” 











Tueta is welcome to our columns. We insert his com- 


|munication with pleasure, and hope he will afford us frequent 
| opportunities to thank him for similar favors. 

| The remarks of CLeanrues are pointed and true. They 
were not received in time for the present number; but shall 
|have & place in‘our next. 

| Pureno roey, No, II. with a brief article on the same sub- 
|ject, from another correspondent, are also on file for inser- 
‘tion. 

| 
| Agents and others holding subscriptions for the Literary 
Journal, are requested by the Publishers to forward the 
‘names of all new subscribers who have not received their pa- 
pers, in order that the same may be added to the general list, 





OBSCURE SAYINGS. 

Spick anv span.—This is @ very common expression, ap- 
plied to any thing quite new, but the words appear to want 
explanation. ‘The most obvious derivation is from the Ital- 
ian spicata de la spanna, fresh from the hand, or, as we say 
in another proverbial phrase of our own, “fresh from the 
jmint.” There are numerous Italian words in our lan, » 
|which were brought in before the Reformation, when it was 
‘not only customary for our young men of family to complete 
their studies in that country, but many Italians resided here 
jas collectors of the papal imposts, or as holders of our best 
benefices. This certainly is a more rational etymology than 
\that which derives the phrase from a spear, becsane ds head 
of that weapon was formerly called a spike, and the staff a 
span ; thereby meaning that every part is new, 


He 1s a pas at it.—This is very commonly said of a 
clever person in any profession ; but the word dab is neither 
Saxon nor British; whence then does itcome? The answer 
is, that it is nothing more than a ‘corruption of adept, which 
|in former times denoted a professor of the occult sciences, 
| especially —_—s The Rosicrucians, who affected the art 
lof making gold and’of prolonging life, maintained that there 





| Tue Lapres Macazine; Boston. Mrs. Hale’s number 
| for July, has been’ received, and exhibits the same talent and| 
‘refined taste with which her work has been conducted for| 
| more than five years. T'o conduct successfully a publication! 


|!and accomplishments corresponding with the tone of senti- 
ment and feeling which should characterize the American, 
| Lady,” is a labor requiring an union of qualifications rarely 
to be found. Its contents must be sound and practical, but 
still delicate and graceful. How well Mrs. Hale has suc-| 
ceeded in her difficult task, is a question which has been sat-| 
‘lisfactorily answered by the steady and increasing syppprt| 
|| which her patrons have bestowed. 





UP OR DOWN? 

A curious philological coftroversy has been maintained) 
for some time past, arfong several of the newspaper editors | 
at the South, respecting the propriety of sundry venerable} 
expressions and modes of speech, which have from time im-| 
memorial, formed a part of ordinary conversation ; and among | 








| country to its dominion. The Arab cultivates it in the burn- 


were twelve enlightened brethren of that mystical commu- 
nity who possessed the highest secrets of the order; these se. 
lect members were called adepts ; and when any one of them 
idied, his place was filled up by another to keep the body 
‘perfect. To be an adept, therefore, denotes that the person 


ASTI. \\like this, whose object is to inculcate “all feminine duties) 5° complimented is extraordinarily qualified-—Eng. paper. 


Tosacco.—Notwithstanding its facinating powgs, To- 
bacco has suffered romantic vicissitudes in its fume and char- 
acter; it has been successively opposed and commended by 
physicians, condemned and culogised by priests and kings, 


and proscribed and protected by governments ; whilst, at 
length, this once insignificant production of a little island, or 
an obscure district, has succeeded im diffusing itself 

every climate, and in subjecting the inhabitants of ry 


ing desert, the Laplander and Esquimaux risk their lives to 


_ procure a refreshment so delicious in their wintry solitade ; 


the s aman, grant hii but this laxury, gnd he wil endure, with 
cheerfulness, every other bape. and defy the fury of the 
raging elements ; and, in the higher walks of civilized socie- 
, at the shrine of fashion, in palace and in the cottage, the 
inating influence of this singular plant commangs an equal 
tribute of Lovetion and attachment. 
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THE WAR OF THE LEAGUE. 

During the reign of Charles IX. of France, the in- 
crease of the Protestant faith, had divided that nation into 
two great and vindictive parties. The family of Guise, con- 
sisting of five brothers, among whom were the Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, were the leaders of the 
Catholics; while among the ardent supporters of the Pro- 
testants, were the Prince of Conde and Admiral Coligni.—| 
The latter were, several times, defeated by the Catholic forces 
under the command of Guise and Montmorenci; but still | 
were sufficiently powerful to obtain terms of peace, which 

d them toleration. 

The Catholics had then resort to stratagem and treachery. 
They treated the Protestants with favor, and allured them to 
Court, on the occasion of the marriage of the King of Na- 
varre with the sister of Charles ; when every thing being 
arranged, a genera} massacre of this party was commenced 
in Paris and throughout France, on St. Bartholomew’s Day ;| 
when, according to Sully, seventy thousand persons were mur- | 
dered; and among them the venerable Coligni. 

Charles was succeeded by his brother Henry III. a weak 
and capricious tyrant. The massacre had seemed only to 
increase the strength of the Protestants. ‘Phe King,granted || 
them some privileges, which so incensed the Duke of Guise | 
and the other Catholic nobles, that they formed the celebrat-| 
ed League for the extirpation of the Calvinists ; and also for | 
the secret purpose of usurping the government. 

By the death of Henry III. the house of Valois became | 
extinct, and the throne passed to the house of Bourbon, in 
the person of Henry, King of Navarre, who became King | 
Henry IV. of France, afterwards surnamed “the Great.”—| 
Having been educated a Protestant, and professing that! 
faith, the Catholic party denied his right to the French crown. | 
After several reverses, he met the army of the League, com- 
manded by the Duke of Mayenne, and totally defeated it, at| 
the great battlagf Jury. This victory opened his way to the! 
throne ; and ® 4 
the celebrated Edict of Nantes, securing to the Protestants, 
their rights and privileges. 

We give these few remerks, in order that the reader may 
perceive the full beauty of the subjoined noble stanzas, which 





r his coronation at Chartres, he granted | 








originally appeared in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine.—Ep. 
Now, glory to the Lord of Hosts, 
From whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, 
King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound 
Of music and of dance, 


Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, 
Oh, pleasant land of France ! 
And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, a 


Proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes 
Of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, 
Be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they 
Who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah! hurrah! a single field 
m.- comedy Toe of war. 
urrah! hu ! for Ivry, | 
And King Henry of Nettie. 


Oh, how our hearts were beating, 
When at the dawn of day, 
We saw the Army of the League 


« Dawn oatin long array ; 
* With all led citizens, 
fi rebel peers, 


é ’s stout infantry, 
ont’s Flemish spears. 
There ‘the brood of false Lorraine, 


~The curses of the land ; 





And he has bound a snow-white plume 
Upon his crest. 
He looked upon his people, 
And a tear was in his eye; 
He looked upon the traitors, 
And his glance was stern and high: 
Right graciously he smiled on us, 
As rolled, from wing to wing, 
Down all oug line, a deafening shout, 
“ God save our noble King.” — 
“ And if my standard-bearer fall, 
As fall full weJl he may, ad 
For never saw I promise yet 
Of such a bloody fray, ~ 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, 
Amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your Oriflamme, to-day, 
The helmet of Navarre.” 


Hurrah! the foes are moving ! 
Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife and steed, and trump and drum 
And roaring culverin! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast® 
Across Saint Andre’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry 
Of Gueldres and Almayne. 

Now, by the lips of those ye love, 
Fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies now, 
Upon them with the lance! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, 
A thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close 
Behind the snow-white crest. 

And on they rush, and in they burst— 
While, like a guiding star, 

Amid the thickest carnage, blazed 
The helmet of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours! 
Mayenne hath turned the rein: 

D* Aumage hath cried for quarter ; 
The Flemish Count is slain; 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds 
Before a Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds 
And flags and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, 
And all along our van, 

“Remember St. Bartholomew’s,” 
Was passed from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, @ 
“ No Frenchman is my foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, 
But let your brethren go.” 

Oh, was there ever such a knight 
In friendshipgor m war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry 
The soldier of Navarre ! 


Ho! maidens of Vienna! 
Ho! matrons of Lucerne ! 

—— weep, and rend your hair, for those 
Who never shall return. 

Ho! Philip, send for charity 
Thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp’s monks may sing a mass 
For thy poor spearmen’s souls, 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, 
Look that your arms be bright! 

Ho! burghers of Siint Genevieve 
Keep watch and ward, to-night ! 

For God hath crushed the tyrant, 
Our God hath raised the slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, 
And the valor of the brave. 

Then, glory to his holy name, 
From whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord 
King Henry of N warre. 
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elsewhere to die. Having locked them into a room, and 
sacrificed to their safety even the last and sole comfort of a 
parting embrace, she ran down stairs, carrying with her the 
sheets and coverlet, that she might leave no means of con- 
tagation. She then shut the door with a sigh, and went a- 
waf. But the eldest hearing the door shut, went to the 
window, and seeing her running in that manner, cried out, 
“good bye, mother, ” in a voice so tender that she involuntaril 
stopped. “Good bye, mother,” repeated the youngest chil 
stretching its little head out of the window. And thus was 
the poor afflicted mother compelled, for a time, to endure the 
dreadful conflict between the yearnings which called her 
back, and the pity and solicitade which urged her on. At 
lenge, the latter conquered ; and, amid the farewells of her 
children, who knew not the fatal cause and import of those 
tears, she reached the house of those who were to bury her. 
She recommended her husband and her children to them, 
and in two days, she was no more.” 


j It is not every man that can afford to wear a shabby coat; 
and worl lly wisdom dictates to her disciples, the propriety of 
dressing somewhat beyond th@r meuns, but of living some- 
what within them; for every one sees how we dress, but none 
see how we live, except we choose to let them, But the great 
are, by universal suffrage, exempted from these trammels, 
and may live or dress as they please. 


He that places himself neither higher nor lower than he 





ought to do, exercises the truest humility, and few things are 
more disgusting than that arrogant affability of the great, 
which only serves to show others the sense they entertain of 
their inferiority ; since they consider it necessary to stoop so 
low to meet it. 

Minds that derive all their pleasure from the levity and 
‘mirth of promiscuous company, are seldom gble to contrib- 
jute, in any high degree, to their own amusement. Charac- 
ters like these, search every place for entertainment, exee 
'their owy bosoms and the bosoms of their surrounding fami- 
lies, where, by proper cultivation, real happiness, the happi- 
/ness arising from love and friendship, is alone capable of be- 
ing found, 
| 
| 


Equatity or Mgnxinp.—All civil distinctions disappear 
before a thinkin Sing. He sees the same passions, the 
same ideas pervade the mind of the peer and the peasant; @ 
gloss only is discernable in the language and appearance of 
the one, which the other does not possess: If any difference 
| distinguishes them, it is to the advantage of him who wears 
|the mask. The people show themselves as they are, and they 
are not amiable ; the great know the necessity of disguising 
themselves ; were they to exhibit themselves as they are, 
they would excite horror.—Swift. 

Pusuic Dest or Great Brirarn.—A paper recently laid 
before the British House of Commons, on a call for inform- 
jation, contains some curious iculars as to the number 
of holders.ofthe funded debt of Great Britain, and the amount 
hel@ by each. It appears that there were about 279,000 
a ys having Pan in the public securities, of whom on- 
y 71 drew dividends of $2000 and upwards. There were 
103 holding in trust for societies and corporations, but only 
71 as individuals. The number drawing less than £200 per 
annum was 263,000. To this 279,000, might be added about 
250,000 who had property in the Savings’ Banks. There 
were therefore 550,000 families whose property was invested 
on the credit and faith of the country. 


' A work printed in 1628, for popular entertainment, ent 
tled “A Miscellaay of Seriousness with Merriment, consist 
ing of Witty Questions, Riddles, Jests,” &c. tells this story 


sengers, being overtaken by a violent tempest, found it ne- 
cessary to throw half of them overboard, ia order to lighten 
the vessel. Fifte@h of the passengers were Christians, and 
the other fifteen were Jews, but in this exigency they unan- 
‘imously agreed in the captain’s opinion, and that he should 
|place the whole thirty in a circle, and throw every ninth man 
over, till only fift»en were left. To save the Christians, the 








capt iin placed his thirty passengers in this order, viz.: four 
Christians, five Jews; two Christians, one Jew + three Chirist- 


A Morner’s Love.—A writ+r in the Foreign Seve) iins, one Jew; one Christin, two Jews; two Christians, 
ly Review, relates th» following aneedot? of the plague:—)| three Jows; on? Christian, two Jows; two Christians, one 
“In the village of Curreggi, whether it were that due pre-| Jew. He began to number from the first of the four Christ 


lcaution had not been tiken, or thit the disease was of a! ims thus: 





as a good joke. “ A sea captain on a voyage, with thirty pe 


. Le: Miyenne was in the midst, 
ith a trancheon in his hind. 
And as we looked on thom, we thought 
P or sins empurpled flood, 
-And Coligni’s hoary hnir, 
All dabb! +d with his blood ; 
And we cri:d unto the living God, 
Who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for hi8 own holy name 
And Henry of Navarre. 


The King has come to marshal us, 
n all his armour drest ; 


‘peculiary malignant nature ; one aftor another, first the old) CCCC, JSJJJ. CC. J. CCC, J. C. JJ. CC, III. C. SS. CC. J. 
‘and then the young of a whole funily dropped off. A wo-) By this device, the captain preserved all the Christians, a0 
jm who lived on the opposit> side of the way, the wife of| deeped all the Jews.” 
‘ial 


———-> 


rer, the mother of two littls boys, felt herself attacked|| —— 
by fever in the night; in the morning it greatly increased,|| _. THE LITERARY JOURNAL, 

‘and in the evening, the fatal tumor appeared. This was| Is published every Saturday, at No. 9, Market Square 
during the absence of her husband who went to work at a! Providence, R. I. T'>rms—T'wo dollars and fifty cents per 
distance, and only returned en Siturdiy night, bringing) annum, if paid in advance, or thgee dollars, atthe end of the 
|home the sevnty subsistence for thig interesting family, for| year. Every person obtiining’Six snbscribers, and beings 
ithe week.—Terrified by the example of the neighboring} sponsible for t1> sim>, will be entitled to receive a seveal 
\family, moved by the fondest love for her children, and de-|\copy, gratis. All lett »rs and commnnications on business, are 














termined not to communicate the disease to them, she|/to be directed, post paidto KNOWLES AND VOSE, 
|formed the heroic resolution of leaving her home, and going|| Publishers and Proprietors. 
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